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BOOK-LOVERS IN THE MONASTIC AGE. 


EXTREME antiquity gives birth to a certain feeling 
of divinity, which finds a home in the most 
callous breast. Pacing slowly through an old 
village church, the mind instinctively turns back 
through long ages to the beginning of the Christian 
era. Wandering into the musty, worm-eaten pews, 
and opening the old tattered Bibles, one yields 
to the irresistible fascination of looking at their 
dates, and reading their homely inscriptions and 
entries of births, deaths, and marriages. The 
mind thoughtfully ponders on the old inscriptions 
which ‘the rude forefathers of the hamlet’ have 
handed down to posterity; and loses itself in 
vague wonderings, as it notes the iron clamp by 
which the Book of Life was chained in bygone 
days to the massive Gothic pillar. The congre- 
gation who listened with rapt attention to the 
sacred words are now sleeping peacefully under 
the heaving turf outside. Some of the stones, 
worn, gray, and crumbling, dip over the grassy 
graves. ‘The butterflies flit overhead, and the 
swallows still return in summer ; only the human 
beings are changed and gone. Are there any 
persons who can hold the crackling parchments of 
monastic days in their hands without feeling an 
intense interest in the solemn scribes who penned 
those ancient folios? Are there any human beings 
who cannot revel in a library rich in ancient 
literature and relics of the past? Who can look 
unmoved upon a newly discovered coin that was 
current when immortal Socrates was propounding 
his doctrines to the people of Greece ? 

The passion for book-hunting flourished as far 
back as the dark ages of cobwebbed parchments 
and musty records—when the Anglo-Saxon min- 
strel secking a night’s shelter within the quiet 
cloisters, sung to the cowled monks, when their 
day’s work was done, of their dead heroes and 
their glorious lives, and roused their quiet hearts 
to enthusiasm with his lays of ancient conquerors 
and their noble deeds. No true book-lover but 
looks back with intense gratitude and interest 
to the cloistered bibliophiles, who were so enthu- 


| siastic in their book-collecting—the time and 
infinite labour they bestowed on a single manu- 
script; the exquisite illuminations with which 
they decorated their work; the mathematical 
precision of their even lines, and well-formed 
perpendicular letters. 

A manuscript of the eighth century lies before 
us. The binding is gorgeous with gold and silver 
and precious stones. The ‘feel’ of the book seems 
to answer to the Greek word hieros (sacred )—to 
spiritualise and waft one back to the quiet calm 
of the Benedictine monastery, before the Danes 
bore down upon it with fire and _ bloodshed. 
Let us push open the heavy oaken door, studded 
with huge nails, and glance in upon the grave- 
browed old Saxon who sits in his cell, or scrip- 
tortum, transcribing busily. The apartment is 
utterly bare, having only a hard straight-backed 
chair and wooden table. The floor is uncarpeted, 
the walls are cold stone, not a picture to grace the 
chilly bareness of the arched apartment. Yet the 
use of the cell was deemed a great honour, and 
was granted only to those who were distinguished 
for piety and learning. Here the old cowled 
Saxon scribe labours, and the summer air comes 
in through the open window upon his shaven 
crown. A gorgeous sunset flames in the west, 
and glows upon the rich monastic lands stretch- 
ing away to the horizon. There are no sounds 
of human life; but the painted butterflies flit 
dreamily past, and the birds hop in and out of the 
casement with a fearlessness which betokens the 
bond betwixt the old scribe and nature. He 
labours on till the stars come out and night veils 
the scene ; then he goes to his midnight prayers 
in the silent cloisters. Time passes dreamily on, 
with the even tenor of strict monastic life, yet 
sweetened by the silent companionship of books. 
Year after year the cloistered bibliophile labours ; 
through the intense cold of winter, when he 
freezes in his cell, and his numbed fingers can 
scarcely guide the stilus to form the Old English 
perpendicular strokes on the cold parchment 
stretched before him. But the uniformity of 


the caligraphy is maintained throughout. bons 
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large capital letters remain to this day brilliant 
with illuminations of pure gold, crimson, and 
purple. The designs are chaste; the delicate 
manipulation of the colouring, the double- 
columned folio pages, and the richly illuminated 
pictures of the saints, are exquisite. 

It is intense pleasure to look upon and touch 
with our fingers so wonderful a work of art—one 
of the earliest attempts to transcribe the Scrip- 
tures into the vulgar tongue; to be carried back 
to the earliest ages of the Christian era, when the 
quiet abbeys sheltered bibliomaniacs of no small 
pretensions, and ecclesiastical illuminators who 
were adepts at their intricate art. It is vain to 
try to describe the beauties of those works of art 
which have been handed down to us, each page 
of the missal an embroidery of gorgeous colouring, 
the sacred names transcribed in gold, the exquisite 
patterns executed in the scriptorium of some 
ancient and now ruined abbey. 

One of the curiosities of early days is the floral 
directory, which assigns to each flower a particular 
saint and day on which to bloom. Thus, the 
sunflower is dedicated to St Barnabas, and the 
immaculate lily to the Virgin; deadly monkshood 
belongs to St Dunstan, and the sensitive plant 
to St Vitus; whilst the gaudy rhododendron is 
appropriated by St Augustine. We can imagine 
the early Egyptian going by his rice-fields, bowing 
down before the stately lotus, which rose out of 
the water at the dawn, and sunk again at sunset. 
There was also a clock of flowers, And many 
were the deadly poisons and marvellous cures 
distilled from the herbs and flowers blossoming 
around the monastery walls. 

To possess a library was the first great aim of 
monastic life. Not only books upon ecclesiastical 
subjects—not only lives of saints and martyrs, 
and homilies, but such standard works as Plato, 
Virgil, Ovid, Juvenal, Horace, and A‘sop adorned 
their shelves, showing how rapidly they covered 
vellum. Indeed, for classic learning the monks 
of old stand out pre-eminently. Theiy libraries 
were under the care of the ‘armarian,’ and it was 
his duty to catalogue all the works under his 
charge and keep them carefully preserved. Their 
mode of cataloguing was different from ours ; 
they aimed more at identifying a book than 
describing its contents. Many armarians noted 
down the last few words on the second-last page, 
which had the advantage that the reader could 
more easily find out if the work was complete. 

Every book-lover feels a twinge of agony when 
he is asked for the loan of a favourite volume. If 
he refuses, he feels selfish in not sharing his 
joys with another. If he acquiesces, he knows 
no rest till again he feels his treasure within his 

The borrowers of old, like the borrowers 
of to-day, sometimes forgot to return that which 
was lent. But the ancients had the sense to guard 
against want of memory and punctuality. When 
a neighbouring monastery borrowed a book, it had 
to deposit as security a sum above its value, and 
there was a bond in writing promising to return 
the work within a certain period. An obscure 
or doubtful borrower had to deposit a work of 
equal value before he could even glance inside the 
coveted tome. This very care goes more to show 
the monastic love of learning and books than 
anything else. The armarian also superintended 


the scribes, made the ink, cut the vellum, and 
hired those who were employed as transcribers. 
Two kinds of apartments or scriptoria were used 
for writing. The scriptorium used for general 
literary work was a huge bare hall, filled with 
rows of straight-backed seats, where the scribes 
sat. One monk, well acquainted with the subject 
in hand, read aloud, and all copied from him 
simultaneously. There were also small cells, 
where the most learned monks were permitted to 
study in solitude. We have apleeiandie great 
readers to-day, but under what different circum- 
stances of ease and luxury do we pursue our 
studies! It is difficult to realise the life of 
Petrarch, who, besides being Italy’s most glorious 
lyric poet, was also a great bookworm and col- 
lector. He never travelled without horses loaded 
with books, and accompanied by many scribes. 
His love of reading was so great that, he tells us, 
whether he rode or walked, had his hair cut or 
took his meals, his beloved book was always open 
before him. When he felt death coming on, 
he presented his treasures, his books, rare and 
ancient manuscripts, to the city of Venice, from 
which magnificent collection sprung the library 
of St Mark. Petrarch loved to share his learning 
with others: he lent his books freely; and 
through this good nature, we have to deplore 
the irreparable loss of Cicero’s De Gloria, which 
was pawned by the old man to whom the poet 
had lent the manuscript. 

At the same period, whilst Edward III. was on 
the English throne, that wonderful bibliophile, 
Richard de Bury, was forming his collection of 
vellum treasures. He was constantly employed 
in searching out the rare works his heart longed 
for. Not content with ransacking his own 
country, he went abroad, where he fell in with 
Petrarch. We can imagine how the two collectors 
compared notes and gloated over their books, 
and the hours they spent together amongst the 
treasures of Petrarch’s library. Perchance the 
generosity of the great Italian sent De Bury away 
happy in the possession of some coveted tome, 
rich in wondrous caligraphy and gorgeous illu- 
minations. De Bury’s pen has left us Philobiblon, 
not so much admired for the purity of its Latin 
as for the enthusiastic tone which runs through 
it. So much for a book-hunter of five hundred 
years ago. Can we not picture him defying the 
icy winds of winter, as he lingered by the open 
stall—then the popular mode of selling books— 
fingering the musty tomes! He cared not whither 
or how far he went, so long as he found a book 
at his journey’s end. 

A few years previous to his death, there had 
been born, in an old manor-house in Yorkshire, 
a boy who was to light up his name with undying 
glory—John de Wyclif—who, living the life of 
a country parson, was yet building up day by day 
the first English version of the whole Bible. 

A difference of opinion regarding ecclesiastical 
policy has done eaab to denude the monastic age 
of its well-deserved praise and gratitude. It is to 
them we owe our choicest and most beautiful 
manuscripts. To their love of books we owe our 
magnificent collections of valuable manuscripts 
which form the priceless treasures of the Vatican, 
the Cottonian and Bodleian libraries, and the 
British Museum. It is with a thrill of sorrow 
that the bibliophile remembers how many thou- 
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sands of manuscripts that escaped the lawless 
hands of the invading barbarians, met with a 
still more ignominious fate during later ecclesi- 
astical contentions. Manuscripts of classic and 
ancient dates met with the same fate as those 
which dealt with the controversies of the day. 
There was no discrimination ; and thus the biblio- 
phile sighs over the wanton destruction of manu- 
scripts of which it is impossible to estimate the loss. 
When the student wanders thoughtfully amongst 
the ruins of long ago, the ‘long-drawn aisles and 
fretted vaults’ are lit up by the holy light of a 
vanished past; he can see in fancy the sombre, 
cowled head of some monkish student gazing 
out upon the yellow corn through the delicate 
tracery of the pointed Gothic windows, now fast 
crumbling todecay. At night, through the arched 
and pillared cloisters, the moon throws long silvery 
streaks upon the broken stone pavements; and 
imagination sees the weird, hooded form of a 
long-robed monk glide silently across the broad 
triangle and vanish into the deep obscurity. 
The creeping lichens and drooping ivy obstruct 
the grand old gateway, and the chill stone walls 
have a green and mossy pattern traced upon their 
bareness, The scriptorium of the monks is now 
the home of the hooting owls and flittering bats ; 
the air strikes to the bone, chill and icy and 
damp; but the book-lover gazes dreamily upon 
the ruins by the light and atmosphere of other 
days, and the feeling is a prayer. 


THIS MORTAL COIL. 
CHAPTER XIIIL—WHAT SUCCESS ? 


Art the Meyseys’ next morning, all was turmoil 
and surprise. The servants’ hall fluttered with 
unwonted excitement. No less an event than 
an elopement was suspected. Miss Elsie had not 
come ; a to breakfast ; and when Miss Winifred 
went up, on the lady’s-maid’s report, to ask what 
was the matter, she had found the door securely 
locked on the inside, and received no answer to 
her repeated questions. The butler, hastily sum- 
moned to the rescue, broke open the lock ; and 
Winifred entered, to find the lamp still feebly 
burning at half-height, and a huddled confu- 
sion everywhere pervading the disordered room. 
Clearly, some strange thing had occurred. Elsie’s 
drawers had been opened and searched: the 
black bag was gone from the stand in the corner ; 
and the little jewel-case with the silver shield on 
the top was missing from its accustomed place on 
the dressing-table. With a sudden cry, Winifred 
rushed forward, terrified. Her first idea was the 
usual feminine one of robbery and murder. Elsie 
was killed—killed by a burglar. But one glance 
at the bed dispelled that illusion ; it had never 
been slept in. The nightdress and the little 
embroidered nightdress bag in red silk were 
neither of them there in their familiar fashion. 
The brush and comb had disappeared from the 
base of the looking-glass, The hairpins even had 
been removed from the glass hairpin box. These | 
indications seemed frankly inconsistent with the 
theory of mere intrusive burglary. The enter- 
prising burglar doesn’t make up the beds of the | 
robbed and murdered, after pocketing their | 
watches ; nor does he walk off, as a rule, with | 


ordinary hairbrushes and embroidered nightdress | 


bags. Surprised and alarmed, Winifred rushed to 
the window : it was open still: a branch of the 
wistaria lay broken on the ground, and the mark 
of a falling body might be easily observed among 
the plants and soil in the shrubbery border. 

By this time, the Squire had appeared upon the 
scene, bringing in his hand a letter for Winifred. 
With the cool common-sense of advancing years, 
he surveyed the room in its littery condition, and 
gazed over his daughter’s shoulder as she read the 
shadowy and incoherent jumble of phrases Hugh 
Massinger had strung together so carefully in 
Elsie’s name last night at the Fisherman’s Rest. 
‘Whew !’ he whistled to himself in sharp surprise 
as the state of the case dawned slowly upon tn. 
‘Depend upon it, there’s a young man at the 
bottom of this. “Cherchez la femme,” says the 
French proverb. When a young woman’s in 
question, “Cherchez ’homme” comes very much 
nearer it. The girl’s run off with somebody, you 
may be sure. I only hope she’s run off all straight 
and above-board, and not gone away with a groom 
or a gamekeeper or a married clergyman.’ 

‘Papa!’ Winifred cried, laying down the letter 
in haste and bursting into tears, ‘do you think Mr 
Massinger can have anything to do with it?’ 

The Squire had been duly apprised last night 
by Mrs Meysey—in successive instalments—as to 
the state of relations between Hugh and Winifred ; 
but his blunt English nature cavalierly rejected 
the suggested explanation of Elsie’s departure, and 
he brushed it aside at once after the fashion of 
his kind with an easy ‘Bless my soul! no, child. 
The girl’s run off with some fool somewhere. It’s 
always fools who run off with women. Do you 
think a man would be idiot enough to’—he was 
just going to say, ‘propose to one woman in the 
morning, and elope with another the evening 
after?’ but he checked himself in time, before the 
faces of the servants, and finished his sentence 
lamely by saying instead, ‘commit himself so with 
a girl of that sort?’ 

‘That wasn’t what I meant, papa, Winifred 
whispered low. ‘I meant, could she have fan- 
cied ?——_ You understand me.’ 

The Squire gave a snort in place of No. 
Impossible, impossible; the young man was so 
well connected. She could never have thought 
he meant to make up to her. Much more likely, 
if it came to that, the girl would run away with 
him than from him. Young women don’t really 
run away from a man because their hearts are 
broken. They go up to their own bedrooms 
instead, and muse and mope over it, and cry their 
eyes red, 

And indeed, the Squire remarked to himself 
inwardly on the other hand, that if Hugh were 
minded to elope with any one, he would be far 
more likely to elope with the heiress of White- 
strand than with a penniless governess like Elsie 
Yhalloner. Elopement implies parental opposition. 
Why the deuce should a man take the trouble 
to run away with an undowered orphan, whom 


| nobody on earth desires to prevent him from 


marrying any day, in,the strictly correctest 
manner, by banns or license at the parish church 
of her own domicile? ‘The suggestion was clearly 
quite quixotic. If Elsie had run away with any 
one, it was neither from nor with this young man 
of Winifred’s, the Squire felt sure, but with the 
gardener’s son or with the under-gamekeeper. 
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Still, he felt distinctly relieved in his own mind 
when, at half-past ten, Hugh Massinger strolled 
idly in, a rose in his button-hole and a smile on 
his face—though a little lame of the left leg—all 
unconscious, apparently, that anything out of the 
common had happened since last night at the 
great house. 

Hugh was one of the very finest and most 
finished actors then performing on the stage of 
social England ; but even he had a difficult part 
to play that stormy morning, and he went through 
his réle, taking it altogether, with but indifferent 
success, hough with sufficient candour to float 
him through unsuspected somehow. The circum- 
stances, indeed, were terribly against him. When 
he fell the night before from Elsie’s window, he 
had bruised and shaken himself, already fatigued 
as he was by his desperate swim and his long 
unconsciousness ; and it was with a violent effort, 
goaded on by the sense of absolute necessity alone, 
that he picked himself up, black bag and all, and 
staggered home, with one ankle strained, to his 
rooms at the Stannaways’.. Once arrived there, 
after that night of terrors and manifold adventures, 
he locked away Elsie’s belongings cautiously in a 
back cupboard—incriminating evidence, indeed, if 
anything should ever happen to come out—and 
flung himself half undressed at last in a fever of 
fatigue upon the bed in the corner. 

Strange to say, he slept—slept soundly. Worn 
out with overwork and exertion and faintness, he 
slept on peacefully like a tired child, till at nine 
o'clock Mrs Stannaway rapped hard at the door to 
rouse him. Then he woke with a start from a 
heavy sleep, his head aching, but drowsy still, and 
with feverish pains in all his limbs from his 
desperate swim and his long immersion. He was 

uite unfit to get up and dress; but he rose for 
all that, as if all was well, and even pretended to 
eat some breakfast, though a cup of tea was the 
only thing he could really gulp down his parched 
throat in his horror and excitement. Last night’s 
events came clearly home to him now in their 
naked ghastliness, and with sinking heart and 
throbbing head he realised the full extent of his 
guilt and his danger, the depth of his remorse, 
and the profundity of his folly. 

Elsie was gone—that was his first thought. 
There was no more an Elsie to reckon with in all 
this world. Her place was blank—how blank he 
could never before: have truly realised. The whole 
world itself was blank too, What he loved best 
in it all was gone clean out of it. 

Elsie, Elsie, poor drowned, lost Elsie! His 
heart ached as he thought to himself of Elsie, 
gasping and struggling in that cold, cold sea, 
among those fierce wild breakers, for one last 
breath—and knew it was he who had driven her, 
by his baseness and wickedness and cruelty, to 
that terrible end of a sweet young existence. 
He had darkened the sun in heaven for himself 
henceforth and for ever. He had sown the 
wind, and he should reap the whirlwind. He hated 
himself ; he hated Winifred ; he hated everybody 
and everything but Elsie. Poor martyred Elsie! 
Beautiful Elsie! His own sweet, exquisite, noble 
Elsie! He would have given the whole world 
at that moment to bring her back again. But 
the past was irrevocable, quite irrevocable. There 
was nothing for a strong man now to do but to 
brace himself up and face the present. 


‘If not, what resolution from despair ?’—That 
“em all the comfort his philosophy could give 
im. 

Elsie’s things were locked up in the cupboard. 
If suspicion lighted upon him in any way now, 
it was all up with him. Elsie’s bag and jewel- 
ease and clothing in the cupboard would alone 
be more than enough to hang him. Hang him! 
What did he care any longer for hanging? They 
might hang him and welcome, if they chose to 
try. For sixpence he would save them the 
trouble, and drown himself. He wanted to die. 
It was fate that prevented him. Why hadn’t he 
drowned when he might, last night? An ugly 
— that, about the man who is born to be 
ranged, &c., &c. Some of these proverbs are 
downright rude—positively vulgar in the coarse 
simplicity and directness of their language. 

He gulped down the tea with a terrible effort : 
it was scalding hot, and it burnt his mouth, but 
he scarcely noticed it. Then he pulled about the 
sole on his fork for a moment, to dirty the plate, 
and boning it roughly, gave the flesh to the cat, 
who ate it purring on the rug by the fireplace. 
He waited for a reasonable interval next before 
ringing the bell—it takes a lone man ten minutes 
to breakfast—but as soon as that necessary time 
had passed, he put on his hat, crushing it down 
on his head, and -with fiery soul and bursting 
temples, strolled up, with the jauntiest air he 
could assume, to the Meyseys’ after breakfast. 

Winifred met him at the front door. His new 
sweetheart was pale and terrified, but not now 
crying. Hugh felt himself afraid to presume 
upon their novel relations and insist upon a 
kiss—she would expect it of him, It was the 
very first time he had ever kissed her, and, oh 
evil omen, it revolted him at last that he had 
now to do it—with Elsie’s body tossed about 
that very moment by the cruel waves upon that 
angry bar or on the cold sea-bottom. It was 
treason to Elsie—to poor dead Elsie—that he 
should ever kiss any other woman. His kisses 
were hers, his heart was hers, for ever and ever, 
But what would you have? He looked on, as he 
had said, as if from above, at circumstances waft- 
ing his own character and his own actions hither 
and thither wherever they willed—and this was 
the pass to which they had now brought him. 
He must play out the game—play it out to the 
end, whatever it might cost him. 

Winifred took the kiss mechanically and coldly, 
and handed him Elsie’s letter—his own forged 
letter—without one word of preface or explana- 
tion. Hugh was glad she did so at the very first 
moment—it allowed him to relieve himself at 
once from the terrible strain of the affected gaiety 
he was ee up just to save appearances, He 
couldn’t have kept it up much longer. His coun- 
tenance fell visibly as he read the note—or pre- 
tended to read it, for he had no need really to 
glance at its words—every word of them all 
now burnt into the very fibres and fabric of his 
being. 
, Vy, what does this mean, Miss Meysey— 
that is to say, Winifred?’ He corrected himself 
hurriedly. ‘Elsie isn’t gone? She’s here this 
morning as usual, surely ?’ 

As he said it he almost hoped it might be true. 
He could hardly believe the horrible, horrible 
reality. His face was pale enough in all con- 
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science now—a little too pale, perhaps, for the 
letter alone to justify. inifred, eyeing him 
close, saw at a glance that he was deeply 
moved. 

‘She’s gone,’ she said, not too tenderly either. 
‘She went away last night, taking her things with 
her—at least some of them.—Do you know where 
she’s gone, Mr Massinger? Has she written to 
you, as she promises ?? 

‘Not Mr Massinger,’ Hugh corrected gravely, 
with a livid white face, yet affecting jauntiness. 
‘It was agreed yesterday it should be « Hugh” 
in future.—No; [ don’t at all know where she is, 
Winifred ; I wish I did’ He said it seriously. 
‘She hasn’t written a single line to me.’ 

Hugh’s answer had the very ring of truth in it 
—for indeed it was true; and Winifred, watching 
him with a woman’s closeness, felt certain in her 
own mind that in this at least he was not deceiv- 
ing her. But he certainly grew unnecessarily 
pale. Cousinly affection would hardly account 
for so much disturbance of the vaso-motor system. 
She questioned him closely as to all that had 
passed or might have passed between them these 
weeks or earlier, Did he know anything of 
Elsie’s movements or feelings? Hugh, holding 
the letter firmly in one hand, and playing with 
the key of that incriminating cupboard, in his 
waistcoat pocket, loosely with the other, passed 
with credit his examination. He had never, he 
said, with gay flippancy almost, been really 
intimate with Elsie, talked confidences with 
Elsie, or received any from Elsie in return. She 
did not know of his engagement to Winifred. 
Yet he feared, whatever her course might be, 
some man or other must be its leading motive. 
Perhaps—but this with the utmost hesitation— 
Warren Relf and she might have struck up a 
love affair. 

He felt, of course, it was a serious ordeal. 
Apart from the profounder background of pos- 
sible consequences—the obvious charge of having 
got rid of Elsie—two other unpleasant notions 
stared him full in the face. The first was, that 
the Meyseys might ~— him of having driven 
Elsie to run away by his proposal to Winifred. 
But supposing even they never thought of that— 
which was highly unlikely, considering the close 
sequence of the two events and the evident drift 
of Winifred’s questions—there still remained the 
second unpleasantness—that his cousin, through 
whom alone he had been introduced to the family, 
should have disappeared under such mysterious 
circumstances. Was it likely they would wish 
their daughter to marry a man among whose 
relations such odd and unaccountable things were 
likely to happen ? 

For, strangely enough, Hugh still wished to 
marry Winifred. Though he loathed her in his 
heart just then for not being Elsie, and even, by 
some illogical twist of thought, for having been 
the unconscious cause of Elsie’s misfortunes ; 
though he would have died himself far rather 
than lived without Elsie; yet, if he lived, he 
wished for all that to marry Winifred. For one 
thing, it was the programme; and because it was 
the programme, he wanted, with his strict busi- 
ness habits, to carry it out to the bitter end. For 
another thing, his future all depended upon it; 
and though he didn’t care a straw at present for 
his future, he went on acting, by the pure force 


of habit in a prudent man, as deliberately and 
cautiously as if he had still the same serious stake 
in existence as ever. He wasn’t going to chuck 
up everything all at once, just because life was 
now an utter blank to him. He would go on as 
usual in the regular groove, and pretend to the 
world he was still every bit as interested and 
engaged in life as formeriy. 

So he brazened things out with the Meyseys 
somehow, and to his immense astonishment, he 
soon discovered they were ready dupes, in no way 
set against him by this untoward accident. On 
the contrary, instead of finding, as he had ex- 
pected, that they considered this delinquency on 
the part of his cousin told against himself as a 
remote partner of her original sin, by right of 
heredity, he found the Squire and Mrs Meysey 
nervously anxious for their part lest he, her 
nearest male relative, should suspect them of 
having inefficiently guarded his cousin’s youth, 
inexperience, and innocence. They were all 
apology, where he had looked for coldness ; they 
were all on the defensive, where he had expected 
to see them vigorously carrying the war into 
Africa. One thing, above all others, he noted 
with profound satisfaction—nobody seemed to 
doubt for one second the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the forged letter. Whatever else they 
doubted, the letter was safe. They all took it 
fully for granted that Elsie had gone, of her own 
free-will, gone to the four winds, with no trace 
left of her; and that Hugh, in the perfect inno- 
cence of his heart, knew no more than they 
themselves about it. 

Nothing else, of course, was talked of at White- 
strand that livelong day; and before night, the 
gossips and quidnuncs of the village inn and the 
servants’ hall had a complete theory of their own 
to account for the episode. Their theory was 
simple, romantic, and improbable. It had the 
dearly-loved spice of mystery about it. The 
coastguard had noticed that a ship, name un- 
known, with a red light at the masthead and a 
green on the port bow, had put in hastily about 
nine o’clock the night before, near the big poplar. 
The Whitestrand cronies had magnified this fact 
before nightfall, through various additions of more 
or less fanciful observers or non-observers—for 
fiction, too, counts for something—into a con- 
sistent story of a most orthodox elopement. Miss 
Elsie had let herself down by a twisted sheet out 
of her own window, to escape observation—some 
said a rope, but the majority voted for the 
twisted sheet, as more strictly in accordance with 
established precedent—she had slipped away to 
the big tree, where a gentleman’s yacht, from 
parts unknown, had put in cautiously before a 
terrible gale, by previous arrangement, and had 
carried her over through a roaring sea across to 
the opposite coast of Flanders. Detail after detail 
grew apace ; and before long there were some who 
even admitted to having actually seen a foreign- 
looking gentleman in a dark cloak—the cloak is 
a valuable romantic property upon such occasions 
—catch a white-robed lady in his stout arms as 
she leaped a wild leap into an open boat from 
the spray-covered platform of the gnarled poplar 
roots. Hugh smiled a grim and hideous smile 
of polite incredulity as he listened to these final 
imaginative embellishments of the popular fancy ; 
but he accepted in outline the romantic tale as 
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the best possible version of Elsie’s disappearance 
for public acceptance. It kept the police at 
least from poking their noses too deep into this 
family affair, and it freed him from any possible 
tinge of blame in the eyes of the Meyseys. No- 
body can be found fault with for somebody else’s 
elopement. Two points at least seemed fairly 
certain to the Whitestrand intelligence : first, 
that Miss Elsie had run away of her own accord, 
in the absence of the family; and second, that 
she neither went by road nor rail, so that only 
the sea or river appeared to be left by way of a 
possible explanation. 

The Meyseys, of course, were less credulous as 
to detail; but even the Meyseys suspected nothing 
serious in the matter. That Elsie had gone was 
all they knew; why she went, was a profound 
mystery to them. 


SOME STAGE-TRADES. 
BY AN OLD STAGER. 


AN article bearing the above title appeared in 
the Journal for January 31, 1885. <A reference 
to the article in question will remind our readers 
that such accessories as wigs, costumes, hosiery, 
&c., contribute not a little to the dramatic effect 
of modern plays. There are many other trade 
items, however, such as picture-posters, electric 
light, stage-furniture, foil-paper, jewelry, and 
limelight, which often help, directly or indirectly, 
to enhance the success of a good play or gloss 
over the imperfections of a bad one. Let us 
examine one or two of these aids to theatrical 
prosperity. 

Picture-printing—which of course includes the 
production of ‘posters’—is, par excellence, the 
industry which gives the initial push to any 
theatrical venture, be the constituents of that 
venture good or bad. While many people have 
neither patience nor time to con over a startling 
advertisement in the newspaper, or to wade 
through columns of ‘press opinions, few can 
resist a passing glance at the red, blue, and 
yellow pictures which stare from every available 
hoarding, and portray with pardonable exaggera- 
tion the climax of virtue’s triumph and the hand- 
cuffed termination of long successful vice. Who, 
for instance, could withstand the Lights o’ London 
caravan-scene in eight double-crown coloured 
sheets? Who could banish all the superstition 
inherent in the human mind when an adjacent 
street lamp lights up with fitful weirdness the 
trap-scene in the Corsican Brothers? Who would 
not sympathise with the agonised, upturned face 
of the ‘Silver King,’ clench hands at the dia- 
bolical Jacques in the garret-scene of the Two 
Orphans, weep with poor ‘Jo,’ or smile with the 
eurate whose appearance in the Private Secretary 
is so naturally realised by the lithographer or 
zincographer? Newspaper advertisements may 
be all very well for the supply of necessary 
details; but for ‘drawing’ purposes, ‘double 
crown’ is undoubtedly the backbone of any play. 
The same remark applies to posters. Any agent 
in advance will tell you how necessary it is for 
posters to be of that attractive description which, 
whether we like it or not, compels our attention. 


Comparatively enormous sums are spent on this 
theatrical adjunct alone; and few touring com- 
panies would have much chance of success were 
not their advent in each town set forth in glaring 
letters of Gargantuan dimensions. The printing 
of posters has been greatly facilitated by ma- 
chinery. It is not such a very long time since 
poster-work was done entirely by hand, and even 
now the colouring is to some extent dependent 
on handwork, while hand-wrought ‘streamers’ 
can still be supplied—unless large quantities are 
required—at a less expense than machine-printed 
letters. Machines, however, have been intro- 
duced which are capable of printing eight or ten 
colours by one process; while one eminent firm 
has patented an invention for ‘taking off, and 
thus saving the labour of the boys who were 
formerly employed for that purpose. The patent, 
it is understood, pays its cost in boys’ wages in a 
little over a year, so that after that period the 
work accomplished by it is so much profit to the 
proprietor. 

Lithography and zincography are the processes 
which form the basis of our street picture-galleries. 
The process known as lithography is so generally 
understood that it is unnecessary to detain the 
reader with a description of it. Zincography, 
however, is perhaps not so well known; and as 
this process has now greatly superseded litho- 
graphy in theatrical work, a few words of explan- 
ation may not be superfluous. In lithography, 
a stone is used, from which the impression is 
taken of whatever is intended to be printed. In 
zincography, a zinc plate takes the place of the 
lithographer’s stone. This zinc plate having been 
‘grained’ with fine sand, is ready for the design, 
which is drawn upon it with lithographic chalk 
and ordinary printer’s ink. The design having 
been drawn, the plate is subjected to a solution 
of nut-galls, and when dry, is ready for supplying 
the necessary impression. Ordinarily, we believe, 
only the black colouring is printed by zinco- 
graphy, the remaining colours being filled up by 
hand. Zincography is a cheaper process than 
lithography, and though the printing of the 
former may not be so delicate as that of the 
latter, its cheapness—combined with the fact that 
a couple of thousand impressions may be had 
from one plate—has led it to supersede lithography 
in the printing of large posters, where delicate 
drawing is not so essential as a taking tout ensem- 
ble. In small work, such as music title-pages, : 
lithography still holds its own; and in some of 
the larger lithographic establishments, thousands 
of these stones are kept in stock, many of them 
already prepared with the impression which may 
make or mar a good waltz or an indifferent ballad, 
for attractive frontispieces have sometimes not 
a little to do with the popularity of a piece of 
music. A good story in connection with these 
stones was told by a theatrical contemporary some 
time ago: ‘On one occasion, a young enthu- 
siastic composer was gazing with admiration upon 
the proof-print of his first published composition, 
and in order to admire it in detail and at his 
ease, he reclined gracefully against a bench which 
was immediately behind him, He was wearing at 
the time an elegant mouse-coloured overcoat; and 
when he rose from his recumbent attitude, the 
full impression of the title-page of another com- 
poser’s waltz was plainly visible upon his garment, 
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He had reclined against a “primed” stone which 
was waiting to be put on the machine, and had 
thus veritably obtained a proof before print- 
ing!’ 

Turning from what may fairly be termed the 
advertising department of the theatre to an em- 
— more immediately connected with the 
ootlights, it will perhaps be interesting to note the 
valuable aids to stage-effect which the gasman’s 
‘properties’ afford. Ordinary gas, limelight, and 
electric light are helps which no well-organised 
theatre could afford to dispense with. Toa modern 
audience, their beautiful effects are accepted as a 
matter of course ; they have become oar to them, 
and with use has been born indifference. Yet it 
would not be hard to picture the awe of a first- 
night pittite of the olden time who was satisfied 
with the printed intimation, ‘This is a wood,’ 
were he to come back to earth and visit the pro- 
duction of a spectacular piece of the present 
period. His astonishment on witnessing the ever- 
varying glows of colour which light up the trans- 
formation scene of a pantomime, would in all 
probability be more than his resurrected remains 
would be capable of supporting ; while such less 
impressive items as the soft toning in the lighting 
of a cathedral ‘exterior, or the almost imper- 
ceptible change from stage-darkness to stage- 
dawn would in all likelihood impress the poor 
ghost with a very elevated opinion of the trade- 
side of theatrical progress. The limelight espe- 
cially would give our friend what nurses call ‘a 
turn.’ 

With regard to limelight, it may not be gene- 
rally known that the neighbourhood of Notting- 
ham — the greater part of the lime which 
is used for illuminative displays. After being 
carefully picked, the lime is turned in a lathe 
and made into little cylinders, each cylinder 
having a hole drilled lengthways to admit the 
holder of the jet apparatus. This cylinder- 
turning is not a healthy occupation to the work- 
men engaged in it; they are obliged to wear 
damp clothes over the mouth and nose, to pre- 
vent the inhalation of the lime-dust, such inhala- 
tion causing much irritation and well-nigh un- 
bearable thirst. This is not the only danger 
attendant on limelight. Occasional explosions 
abundantly testify to the delicate handling which 
is necessary to the safe use of the prepared mate- 
rial ; for, should the gases become mixed in either 
the tubes or bags, an explosion is the inevitable 
result. These occasional explosions, fortunately, 
are not always attended with fatal results, and 
the fact that they are only occasional speaks 
volumes for the careful attention of the almost 


unrecognised limelight-man. 

With the systems of ordinary gas-lighting at | 
the various theatres it is almost unnecessary to 
deal, Ordinary coal-gas is gradually becoming— 
and in theatres it cannot too soon become—a | 
thing of the past. Though still used for lighting 
purposes in the footlights, battens, &c., its func- 
tion in many theatres is now confined to simple 
illumination, and does not, in some of the best 
appointed theatres, extend to scenic effect. In- 
deed, it is to be hoped that for even illuminating 
purposes gas will soon be superseded by the 
electric light. Had electricity been the illumi- 
nant at the late Exeter theatre, it is possible that 
the terrible disaster there would never have 


occurred. For scenic effect there is perhaps 
nothing that can vie with the electric light; 
and although, by means of coloured glasses, we 
can get from the limelight bag a gorgeous variety 
of colour, rivalling the rainbow in beauty, yet, 
for startling brilliancy, the electric light knows no 
superior. Perhaps the most striking illustration 
of the possibilities of electricity in stage-effect was 
to be seen a year or two ago at the Manchester 
Theatre Royal This theatre had four electric 
machines, each of two hundred and fifteen sixteen- 
candle-power. During the pantomime, the cur- 
rent which supplied the two-hundred-lamp sun- 
light in the auditorium was not required in the 
transformation scene, and the happy idea of divert- 
ing the current from the sunlight to the stage was 
carried out. The result was that two hundred 
lamps, in groups of five, were brought into use 
on the transformation, each group forming a halo 
round the heads of the posing fairies, the principal 
fairy being a perfect blaze of electricity, and the 
remainder of the lamps being arranged to form 
two arches of light over the entire stage. The 
spectacle could not but have the effect of im- 
pressing the onlooker not only with its present 
magnificence, but with the possibilities of future 
greater stage-triumphs by means of electricity. 


Leaving the more easily recognised stage-em- | 


ployments, let us turn to one or two minor crafts 
which may not be without interest. We use the 
word ‘minor’ as if speaking from the standpoint 
of the uninitiated spectator. Such trifles, for 
instance, as stage-jewelry, foil-paper, &c., are com- 
paratively unnoticed amidst the more gorgeous 
surroundings of a spectacular scene; yet they 
are not unimportant to those whose business it is 
to prepare the innumerable details which go to 
form the eye-pleasing whole. Who in stalls, 
gallery, or pit would waste a moment’s thought 
on such a trifling item as foil-paper? Yet, but 
a year or two ago, there was only one man 
in London—Mr Bosanquet, in the .Barbican— 
who could manufacture foil-paper! And where 
would all our demon caves be without the glitter 
of that weird-looking manufacture? Of course, 
with a limited home manufacture, the demand 
by far exceeds the supply, and the Continent 
is consequently laid under contribution. Ger- 
many, in fact, is our principal foil-furnisher ; and 
though even Germany cannot equal the quality 
of home-made foil, it goes without saying that 
the quantity supplied by Germany is far in excess 
of the outcome of London. Quality, however, 
goes for a good deal in foil-paper ; and it will pro- 
bably surprise the reader to know that were a 


sheet of metal-faced paper worth threepence and 


a sheet of gold-paper worth four shillings placed 
before him, he would in all probability be unable 
to distinguish any difference between them. 
Spangles, again, are a seemingly unimportant 
trifle, yet they occupy a prominent position in the 


| adornment of many stage-costumes. Here, again, 


our continental neighbours undersell us ; for while 
spangles in England cost something like four 
shillings per pound, they can be made and sold 
on the Continent for about three shillings A 
spangle in the rough is simply a thin piece of 
copper wire which is placed on an anvil and 
struck flat by a boxwood hammer. The little 
dise which, multiplied by thousands, and stitched 
on harlequin’s dress, gives our mysterious Christ- 
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mas friend such a glittering appearance, is the 
result. But poor harlequin, like many actors 
on the world’s stage, has to sacrifice comfort for 
appearances, as the thousands of spangles which 
adorn his costume make that costume heavier 
than an ordinary suit of clothes, and render his 
seemingly light-limbed movements anything but 
agreeable exercise to the performer. 

Other unconsidered stage trifles may be studied 
in the manufacture of pearls for costume-pieces, 
Stage pearls consist of a thin glass globule into 
which the pearl-maker pours a preparation com- 
posed of the scales of dace ; and a coating of wax 
being added, the imitation pearl is ready for use. 
Other costume ornaments, such as stars, &c., 
employ a great number of labourers, and require 
more skill than is generally imagined. Some 
time ago, we had an opportunity of inspecting the 
establishment of a stage-jeweller in London, and 
while there, found a workman engaged on the 
formation of a ‘star. A piece of pasteboard was 
cut out to the necessary shape, and was then 
fastened to a foundation of buckram. On this, 
a wire was stitched from the centre of the ‘star’ 
to the apex of each triangle, the wire being 
bordered with spangles, which effectually covered 
the pasteboard foundation. A raised satin centre- 
-omgy was then added, and the star was ready 
or its kingly, princely, or knightly wearer. 
Friendly Societies and kindred organisations in 
which stars and other embellishments are worn 
by members, are good customers to this particular 
trade, which furnishes ‘ heaps of pearl, inestimable 
stones, unvalued jewels’ to those whose business 
or pleasure it is to display such decorations. 

o the one subject of the supply of stage- 
furniture an article might easily be devoted, were 
it not that such a description would perforce 
entail a résumé of the commonest details of so- 
called ‘cabinet-making.’ In these days of realism, 
‘make-up’ furniture has no opportunity. The 
audience expects, and must have, a real drawing- 
room or a real kitchen, and will not be satisfied 
with the imitations which did duty in former days. 
When it is known that a suite of stage furniture 
has cost two hundred and fifty pounds; that 
Miss Genevieve Ward uses little footstools at three 
pounds apiece; that a fireplace and over-mantel 
are not thought extraordinarily dear at fifty 
pounds; a pair of curtains at forty pounds; a 
small marquetrie table at fifteen pounds; a centre 
carpet at seventy-five pounds, and a candelabrum 
and clock at forty pounds—it will be seen that 
the days of imitation furniture are gone. To 
begin now to tell of the ‘property’ devices of past 
days would be but a resuscitation of ancient 
history ; while a description of the stage-furniture 
of the present day would be an unnecessary cata- 
logue of the contents of any first-class furniture 
warehouse. 

It will be seen, we hope, from the few out of 
many available facts we have enumerated, that 
many almost unthought-of adjuncts help to con- 
tribute to the enjoyment which most of us find 
at any well-organised theatre. Without their 
assistance, theatrical entertainments would lose 
half their charm; and though the critical amongst 
us may possibly be able to deduce instruction 
or entertainment from the acting alone, yet the 
major portion of the theatre-going public will 
possibly be open to the conviction that acting 


itself, however artistic, would be comparatively 
unattractive if deprived of the assistance of the 
stage-trades referred to in this and a former 
article. 


IN DANGER’S WAY: A TALE OF TWO 
HEROES. 


CHAPTER III.—PURSUED. 


Ir was close upon midnight, as Captain Satchell 
had predicted it would be, before Max Von Roiin 
sprang ashore at Shingle Point. Having made 
his boat secure, he walked straight inland along 
a rough, narrow road leading towards the town. 
There were few lights visible at this late hour, 
and of these, one only had an attraction for him. 
It was a dim light in a cottage that stood in 
an isolated spot by the roadside. Towards this 
cottage he eagerly turned his steps. When he 
reached the door, he hesitated for an instant with 
the latch half lifted; but in another moment 
he had stepped into a cosy room—half kitchen, 
half parlour. A matronly woman, whom he 
strongly resembled—the same kindly expression 
and dark eyes—welcomed him with a demon- 
strative greeting on both cheeks. 

‘Mother,’ said he, sinking down wearily—for 
the sight of Stephen Walsh’s swift yacht gliding 
out of the harbour at Southsea Bay had almost 
driven him to despair—‘you must not think 
me unkind; but a matter—something of deep 
importance—forces me to leave you again in a 
few hours.’ 

The mother’s face grew troubled. ‘My son, 
it is time enough to talk of parting when the 
moment comes. Let me fancy for a while, what- 
ever the truth may be, that you’ve got some 
days’ leave of absence from the captain. For 
months past, dear Max—and it seems like years 
—I have been picturing you seated in your poor 
father’s armchair, as I see you now, looking 
But what is troubling my boy? He is more 
restless than ever! Some bad news—— Why, 
can it be possible,’ the woman suddenly exclaimed, 
‘that he has heard about the shipwreck ?’ 

Max Von Roiin changed countenance. ‘What 
shipwreck, mother ?’ 

‘Abel Honywood’s brig, the Cora,’ 

The young sailor started to his feet; the eager 
look came into his eyes. ‘Mother, tell me all 
you ’ve heard.’ 

‘I merely know that news reached Shingle 
Point this evening—I know nothing more—news 
that a ship, supposed to be the Cora, was breaking 
up among the rocks off the Channel Islands,’ 

‘What are the bearings? I must know at once 
the exact spot.’ 

‘Shall I run over to the Six Bells? There 
is sure to be some one there who could tell 
me. There was a crowd talking about it on 
the beach this morning ; but I didn’t mind what 
they were saying; I could think of nothing but 
my boy.’ 

Von Roiin put on his cap and stepped towards 
the door. ‘I will go, mother. I shan’t be a 
minute.’ 

‘But, Max, you must be famished, urged 
the mother, ‘and your soup has been simmer- 
in 


Lepage 
Before she could finish, Max was gone. 
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With tears in her eyes—for the woman foresaw 
that at daybreak her son would leave her—she 
began to busy herself about his supper. An hour 
passed, and then Max Von Roiin came in flushed 
with excitement, his great dark eyes flashing 
hopefully. There was something grand expressed 
in the sailor’s weather-beaten face; and the 
mother regarded him with a strange mixture -of 
admiration and anxiety. He swallowed the plate 
of soup which she placed before him with an 
absent-minded air; and even when his mother 
spoke some endearing word, he made no answer. 
It was evident that his thoughts were far away 
from this homely cottage. 

‘It’s a spring tide: to-morrow at midnight 
will be the time. The Cora lies wedged in ‘be- 
tween the rocks. She may go to pieces in the 
next storm—possibly before—What time is it, 
mother ?’ 

‘Just gone two.’ 

‘Three hours! I must start at five o’clock. 
It will be light enough then.’ 

‘So soon? Dear Max, won’t you stop one 
short day with your old mother ?’ 

For a moment her son made no reply; he 
sat with a dreamy expression on his face. ‘I 
will come back. I will stay with you then, 
mother, for days.—But first,’ he added, with that 
look of energy returning, ‘I must get posses- 
sion of the diamond. When I have it—when 
I feel my heart beating hopefully against it, I 
shall know that she cannot, dare not say nay, 
when I ask her to be my wife.’ 

‘Of what diamond are you speaking ?” 

‘A most precious one. A diamond, mother, 
that’s on board the Cora. It’s in the captain’s 
locker. The man must get it who would win 
Cora Norland’s heart.’ And he told his mother 
how he had found the scroll. ‘And if I lose an 
hour,’ he added, ‘Stephen Walsh, who started 
from Southsea Bay a few hours after me, will 
be there first. He came into the Six Bells just 
as I was leaving ; we looked at each other, but 
never spoke. He seemed almost to challenge 
me with his glance, and I let him see that I 
understood, An hour’s talk could scarcely have 
made our meaning plainer to each other. He 
is thoroughly in earnest, and so am I.’ 

There was a moment’s silence ; then the mother, 
with her hand upon her son’s arm, put the ques- 
tion : ‘Do you really love this girl?’ 

‘With all my heart.’ 

‘But Max, my dear boy, what chance have 

ou against a gentleman—a rich man like Mr 

alsh ?? 

‘None, I know, unless I find this diamond.’ 

‘Would you risk your life for that?’ 

‘A thousand times! Would not any man who 
loved as I love Cora Norland ?’ 

The mother made no reply. She knew that 
any attempt to dissuade her son when his resolu- 
tion was formed would be useless. After a little 
she said persuasively : ‘Take some rest: you will 
need all your strength. Will you go and lie 
down in your room? I will wake you at 
daybreak,’ 

The young sailor, with no look of fatigue in 
his eyes, rose from his chair, ‘I had almost 
forgotten,’ said he laughingly, ‘that there was 
such a thing as sleep.—How thoughtful you are, 
mother, of your troublesome son, He hardly 


deserves it.’ As he spoke, he stepped into an 
adjoining room—his room when a boy—threw 
himself down in his rough coat upon the bed, 
and in a short time he was fast asleep. 

During the moments that her son rested, the 
mother never ceased to watch regretfully for 
the dawn ; and if she could have persuaded her- 
self that it was still night, when the first indica- 
tions of morning streaked the eastern sky below 
dark clouds, she would have done so. With a 
weary sigh she went and awoke her son. There 
was an altered look on his face—a look almost 
of awe—when he came into the kitchen and 
sat down to the cup of coffee which his mother 
had prepared. 

‘I’ve had a strange dream,’ said he ‘An 
angel dressed in white came across the sea with 
the diamond fixed above her forehead, and it 
shone like a brilliant star. But as I hurried 
along the shore towards it, a demon with the 
wings of —— plucked it off and carried 
it away. I was left in darkness, and the sound 
of great waves seemed to break upon my ear. 
I remember nothing more.’ 

The young sailor's superstitious mind was 
troubled by this dream ; it appeared to forebode 
misfortune. He could not dismiss the thought 
from his excited brain that this venturesome expe- 
dition in search of the coveted diamond would end 
in disaster. But he was somewhat cheered, when 
the sail was unfurled and his boat was cutting 
through the waves and Shingle Point was grow- 
ing small in the distance, to see no sign of 
Stephen Walsh’s yacht; and besides—a fact not 
less encouraging—the wind could scarcely have 
been more favourable. He was sailing in a south- 
easterly direction—the direction he had been 
advised to take—and if the wind continued in the 
same quarter, the rocky coast for which he was 
bound might be reached before nightfall. 

During the hour’s absence from his mother’s 
cottage in search of news at the Siw Bells, Max 
Von Roiin had not been idle. Having ascertained 
the spot where the Cora was supposed to be lying 
—though possibly a complete wreck by this time 
among the rocks—he had provisioned his boat 
with a bag of biscuits and a flask of brandy; for 
although he had spoken as little as possible at the 
cottage concerning his scheme, he was absolutely 
resolved not to quit the scene of the wreck while 
a vestige of it held together—a vestige that might 
retain the diamond between its planks. He had 
also secured an oil lamp and some tools which 
might prove useful. 

In the meantime, Stephen Walsh, whose ani- 
mosity towards Max Von Roiin every moment 
increased, was scheming deeply. All through the 
night, up at the Six Bells, he paced his room, 
watching impatiently for a glimpse of morning. 
And while it was still dark night, and no sound 
reached him except the monotonous sound of 
the sea below his windows, he seemed like one 
haunted by some grim spectre that had gained 
a strong hold upon him. He sat staring vacantly 
with his hands pressed to his forehead ; he seemed 
to be giving an attentive ear to evil promptings 
—promptings that brought a sickly pallor to his 
cheek and a guilty look to his eyes: ‘Why not? 
It will be low water at midnight’ He was 
repeating words that seemed whispered to him: 
‘ Vhy not? The tide will rise, and the waves 
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will wash out the stain.’ And then he started up 
and peered out towards the horizon for a gleam of 
light. 

“The light came ; but the look of dark purpose 
on the face of Stephen Walsh never demael. 
He stood at the window, watching Von Roiin as 
he put to sea; and the menacing air was again 
expressed in his whole attitude, and more 
markedly than on the previous night when he 
ee ag with a threatening gesture upon the 
beach at Southsea Bay. He was now fully 
resolved to follow Von Roiin to the dangerous 
coast where the Cora was reported to be lying 
among the rocks, and thwart the young sailor in 
his bold intention to reach the wreck. 

Stephen Walsh had cruised in these waters as 
much as any man, and he knew that the tide 
would be rising when Von Roiin reached the 
shore. He made no haste therefore to follow 
him ; and glad he was that there was no need, 
for he did not wish it to be supposed, if he could 
avoid it, that he was yachting with any stronger 
motive than usual—mere pleasure. 

‘Returning to Southsea Bay, Mr Walsh?’ the 
landlord of the Siz Bells had asked him. 

‘Probably,’ had been the cautious reply. 

Nor did Stephen Walsh seem to have made up 
his mind when a mile or more off Shingle Point, 
for his yacht put about, first in one direction 
and then in another; and until out of sight of 
the coast he continued to exhibit this masterly 
indecision. But when once in the open sea, no 
doubt remained as to the course he intended to 
take ; he crowded all sail, grasped the helm 
firmly, and steered steadily in a south-easterly 
direction, with his eyes now fixed upon a white 
sail that had become dimly visible on the horizon. 
The wind increased; and as the yacht leaped 
forward over the rough sea, Stephen Walsh’s face 
again became clouded. His brow contracted ; 
his thin lips were tightly compressed, and his 
whole manner showed the anger of the man. He 
seemed to gather rage from the crested, creeping 
waves around him. The spray that flew up at 
the prow and struck him frequently in the face, 
failed to remove the dark frown. His counten- 
ance never changed ; his eyes never wandered 
from the white sail that remained seemingly 
motionless on the horizon against the blue sky. 

Some hours passed, and the sun had begun to 
incline towards the west before the yacht came in 
as of land, that rocky coast for which Stephen 

alsh was bound—the coast near which it was 
believed that the Cora had sunk and was breaking 
up among the boulders, As Walsh had surmised, 
the tide was running in, and no sign of the 
shipwreck could be discerned. Max Von Roiin, 
as he could perceive, had already found his moor- 
ings in a sheltered creek some distance along the 
shore ; and to all appearance, he was bent upon 
passing the night there in his boat. 

Steering round the coast away from this creek, 
Walsh presently reached a small inlet or bay 
which formed a natural harbour. It was a 
favourite spot of his—one in which he frequently 
anchored when out on a yachting + seer 
Here he dropped anchor. It was only character- 
istic of the man that he should have provisioned 
his boat sumptuously. He was accustomed to 
luxury on the sea as well as on land. He opened 
a well-stocked hamper, which the landlord of the 


Six Bells had sent on board, and ate and drank 
with an appetite. Then he lit his ipe and 
stretched himself upon the ‘upper lok above 
his little cabin, and lay watching the red glow 
of sunset across the sea with drowsy eyes. It was 
high tide, and the rocky coast was white with 
the foam of broken waves. When he had been 
lying there an hour or more, a sense of fatigue 
overcame him. He crept into his cabin—for 
there was no room to stand upright in it—and 
sank upon the cushions. He was soon fast 
asleep. 

Stephen Walsh awoke suddenly, after a long 
rest, fancying that some one had whispered in 
his ear. Was it the spirit of Abel Honywood? 
This was his first thought; but it made him 
laugh. The moonlight was looking in upon him 
through the little porthole on the starboard side ; 
and he glanced eagerly seaward across the uneven 
coast ; but he saw no one; and the only whisper- 
ing that reached him was the distant sound of 
the waves breaking along the shore. ‘The tide 
had gone out, and great boulders glistened in 
the bright moonlight with briny seaweed. Sud- 
denly the figure of a man appeared, barefooted, 
moving rapidly from rock to rock and approach- 
ing the line of breakers. In an instant Walsh 
was out of his cabin and sliding down into the 
water without a sound. It was little more than 
knee-deep where his yacht was moored, for the 
tide was now almost at its lowest ebb, He waded 
silently across the inlet and walked along the 
beach. At one moment in the full moonlight, a 
moment after hidden by some huge rock, Stephen 
Walsh followed the figure stealthily towards the 
sea. 


A CURIOUS NEW INDUSTRY. 


Ir has now passed into a commonplace, that who- 
ever can make two blades of grass grow upon a 
spot of ground where only one grew before, 
deserves well of mankind. Still more has that 
man a claim upon the regard of his fellows 
who can point out how, by using up a waste 
product, a new form of industry can be estab- 
lished. 

We have such a new industry to chronicle in 
the present paper—an industry which is quite 
unique in more than one way. In the first place, 
its raw material can be found everywhere in 
illimitable quantity ; while it costs nothing, and 
will convey itself free of expense to the place 
where it is dealt with. Can any other industry 
or manufacture be started on such advantageous 
terms as these? What would the Manchester 
merchant think of his cotton obtained and packed 
in his mills free of cost ready for operation ? 
Why, such a thing would be beyond his wildest 
dreams. Another curious point in the new 
industry is, that the raw material, universal as 
it is—and of great bulk withal—is perfectly in- 
visible. But in case our readers should think 
that we are propounding some elaborate riddle 
or charade by which to test their powers of 
unravelling a tangled skein, let us say at once 
that this new industry resolves itself into a 
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method of obtaining pure oxygen from the atmo- 
sphere. 

In a recent paper (‘Oxygen Starvation,’ No. 
209) we dealt with this gas, and pointed out how 
important it was to the human family. In the 
present article we intend to regard it more from 
a commercial aspect, and to show to how many 
uses it can be put. Any manual of chemistry 
will inform us that oxygen is the most widely 
diffused element in nature. It enters into the 
composition of air, of water ; it is found in nearly 
all earths and rocks; and forms more than one- 
half of animal and plant life. In fact it is not 
too much to say that oxygen forms one-half of 
the globe and its belongings; but of course it is 
combined with other elements. Chemists can tell 
us of a dozen different methods of isolating this 
gas; but the one most usually adopted is to 
subject a salt of potash (potassic chlorate), which 
is extremely rich in oxygen, to heat in a retort, 
when it quickly parts with that gas, which can 
be collected in a suitable containing-vessel for use. 
To show-the extent to which this salt is used for 
the production of oxygen, we may mention that 
we were lately informed by a London dealer 
that he sold yearly one hundred tons of potassic 
chlorate, and that he had reason to believe that 
it was nearly all used for the production of gas. 
This quantity of the salt welll afford, roughly 
speaking, nine hundred thousand cubic feet of 
oxygen, and we must not forget that this is the 
amount dispensed through one dealer only. The 
natural question which arises as to what purposes 
all this gas is applied, we shall deal with presently. 
We have preferred to show, first, that there is 
an enormous demand for oxygen, so that the im- 
tegen of a new industry for producing it may 

e at once appreciated. 

Oxygen forms one-fifth of the air which we 
breathe, the other four-fifths consisting of an inert 
gas called nitrogen. And it is important that 
we should remember that the mixture of these 
two gases is a strictly mechanical, not a chemical 
one. What we mean is this. If it were possible 
by any means to make visible and magnify the 
particles of air, we should be able to distinguish 
the atoms of oxygen and of nitrogen side by side, 
but in the proportion of one to four. It might 
be Prcthel to a mixture of pepper and salt, 
which, although it looks gray to the unaided 
sight, would, under the microscope, show plainly 
the independent grains of both constituents. (It 
is curious to note that a chemical mixture of the 
same two gases, in which their atoms combine 
to form a new compound, produces that useful 
anesthetic, nitrous oxide—laughing-gas.) It has 
long been thé dream of chemists that oxygen 
might be produced direct from the atmosphere by 
separating its atoms from the atoms of nitrogen 
with which it is associated but not combined. 
Indeed, a plan by which this could be accom- 
_ has long been known, but it happens to 

one of those numerous methods which in 


difficulties, But as our new industry is founded 
upon the process referred to, and its success has 
been assured by a patient conquest of the nume- 
rous practical difficulties associated with it, we 
cannot do better than describe it. 

It was long ago demonstrated by Boussingault 


theory are perfect, but which when reduced to | 
practice are found to be encumbered by various | 


that when the substance called baryta, otherwise 
the oxide of barium, was heated to a low redness 
it would absorb oxygen from air submitted to 
it. He further showed that if this compound 
were then raised to a higher temperature, the 
oxygen thus absorbed would be given off once 
more, and the baryta would be restored to its 
former condition, ready for a repetition of the 
action. It would thus seem that there was at 
hand a process for obtaining from the atmosphere 
an endless supply of its essence, so to speak. But, 
as we have before hinted, theory and — are 
two different things. The process would not work 
on a commercial scale. All went well at first ; 
but for some reason or other, the baryta lost its 
power of recovery, and would not repeat its office 
of absorbing oxygen. 

A few years ago, two of M. Boussingault’s 
pupils, Messrs A. and L. Brin, resolved to carry 
through a series of experiments to find out, if 
possible, why in this case practicé would not 
endorse theory. They soon found that the reason 
why the baryta lost its power of absorbing oxygen 
was due to certain molecular changes, which 
ceased to occur if the air supplied was absolutely 
free from impurities, and if the heat employed 
for reducing the baryta to its first condition were 
kept within certain limits. They further found 
that the necessary temperature might be much 
reduced if the material were heated in a partis! 
vacuum. Another advantage was found in sup. 
plying the air under pressure, in which case the 
absorption of oxygen from it was much increased. 
These new conditions were speedily realised in 
apparatus which was erected in Paris, and which 
for three years yielded oxygen of the purest 
description, without any renewal of the baryta 
with which the retorts were charged at the com- 
mencement of operations; and this apparatus 
was exhibited at the Inventions Exhibition at 
South Kensington two years ago. 

The process having been thus shown to be 
workable, the inevitable Company was formed ; 
and oxygen can now be obtained in any quantity 
at a cheap rate by any one who requires it. 
Brin’s Oxygen Company has established extensive 
works at Westminster, where, by a system of 
retorts and air-pumps, the business of abstracting 
oxygen from the air is continuously carried on. 
The gas is carried to a holder, in which it is 
stored ; and is drawn from that holder and com- 
pressed in steel cylinders for the use of the 
Company’s customers. These cylinders are so 
strong, that one having a capacity of little more 
than a cubic foot of gas will hold forty feet when 
that gas is compressed within it. These bottles, 

laced in wooden cases, are now sent over the 
ingdom by rail and carrier. 

Let us now endeavour to point out to what 
uses this endless supply of oxygen is, and is 
likely, to be put. We may give the first place to 
the oxyhydrogen or limelight, which is so exten- 
sively used over the country for exhibition pur- 

oses—a light so intense and beautiful that it is 
Seueatty confounded with that given by the 
electric arc. It is used largely in all theatres for 
the purpose of scenic effect, and is the common 
illuminant for the optical, or, to call it by its old 
name, the magic-lantern. The use of this lantern 
for educational purposes is constantly increasing, 
and few schools of any standing are unfam 
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with its occasional use. The limelight is pro- 
duced by a jet of oxygen combined with a jet of 
hydrogen, rendering white-hot a piece of lime. 

hen some more refractory substance than lime 
can be discovered, a substance which will resist 
the intense heat of the combined gases, the lime- 
light will be possible of great extension. Under 
such circumstances it would speedily come into 
use for the lighting of public buildings, if not 
ordinary dwelling-houses. To the worker in 
metals, a ready supply of oxygen is especially 
valuable, for the oxyhydrogen blowpipe flame 
is of such intensity that even platinum will melt 
in its fervent heat. There are many other pro- 
cesses connected with the arts and sciences where 
oxygen, readily available, instead of having to be 
prepared by a tiresome and somewhat dangerous 
operation, will be welcomed as a great boon ; 
and more especially will this be the case when 
it is known that the oxygen so obtainable is 
absolutely pure. In making it from the potash 
salt already mentioned, the gas was always con- 
taminated with a certain proportion of chlorine, 
an adulteration difficult to obviate without still 
further complicating the apparatus used in its 
production. And this question of purity of the 
gas produced by the new method leads us 
naturally to the subject of its application to 
medicine. 

Every worker in a densely populated town or 
city knows the benefit that is likely to accrue to 
him if he can only contrive to get a few days’ 
change of air. This change of air means the 
exchange of a foul atmosphere for one contain- 
ing the proportion of oxygen which nature has 
determined as being the best for our respiration. 
It is not difficult to understand, therefore, the 
doctrine which many medical men are now 
advocating which gives oxygen a foremost place 
as a remedial agent. Is this doctrine anything 
new? one may naturally ask. Perhaps not; but 
for the first time the doctor has at hand a 
ready means of obtaining this antidote to disease. 
Siphon bottles charged with oxygen—instead of 
with carbonic acid, as in the case of ordinary 
aérated waters—are now supplied for the use of 
patients, and we are told on high authority that 
sufferers from dyspepsia, gout, rheumatism, &c., 
benefit greatly by their use. Other sufferers 
from chest diseases, such as consumption, chronic 
bronchitis, &c., benefit more, as we might natu- 
rally suppose, from the direct inhalation of the 
gas, diluted with more or less common air. 

One more application of this pure oxygen let us 
refer to. It is well known that many epidemic 
diseases have been traced to a contaminated milk 
supply; a danger so generally appreciated by 
careful people, that it is a common rule in house- 
holds to boil all the milk received before it is 
brought to table. It is found that if milk be 
oxygenated with pure gas, the germs of disease, 
if present, are at once destroyed, and the richness 
of the milk is developed and its taste improved. 
Milk thus treated with oxygen will last fresh for 
a fortnight or more, for all putrefactive changes 
are arrested. Brin’s Oxygen Company have, with 
these facts in view, arranged a system by which 
milk can be charged with oxygen in the country 
as it is yielded fresh from the cow, and before it 

asses through the ordeal of a journey to town. 

he benefits of such a system to invalids and 


weakly children cannot be overestimated. In 
concluding this notice of an interesting and, we 
venture to say, important new industry, it is 
impossible not to wish success to the undertaking. 


AN OLD SHIP’S LOG. 


Or the many troublesome experiences which it 
falls to the lot of the seaman to encounter, one 
of the least palatable is that of ‘doing quaran- 
tine.’ Jack, to be sure, loves his leisure just 
as much as his betters, but he prefers it on 
shore, and with a modicum of the gaiety and 
liberty which an enforced spell of idleness 
under the hated dominion of the yellow fl 

denies him. Say that his vessel has isomnat 
anchor in the ten-fathom water of some foreign 
ort, and after being boarded by a posse of brass- 
ound Health Officers, has been condemned to a 
two weeks’ quarantine. What situation could be 
more tantalising than Jack’s, when, day after day, 
while he is enduring a sweltering idleness on 
board, which the mate makes desperate attempts 
to relieve by setting him to scrape and polish 
and oil the ship's furniture, he sees the loungers 
lounging on the distant quay ; the open door of 
the cabaret, through which there is a constant ebb 
and flow of customers—those who go in halting 
a moment on the step to discharge themselves 
of their quids; those who come out wiping 
bearded lips on the back of hairy hands. Anc 
then, after nightfall, to see the harbour lights 
shining cheerfully, invitingly, across the inter- 
vening tide; to hear the whisper of fiddle-music 
coming from the shore; and to think of the 


jollity and the jigs that are going forward, and 


the glasses and lasses that are going round, in 
the warmth and light and clatter of the dancing 
saloon! Cooped up within the narrow limits of 
his forecastle, Jack sees and hears and thinks of 
it all, and it makes him growl and swear a little 
to himself, like ‘a bear with a sore head,’ as the 
saying goes. 

Yet he has much to be thankful for, if he 
could bring himself to be thankful for anything. 
He might, with all the reason in the world, con- 
gratulate himself, for example, on being a modern, 
instead of—as might easily have been the case, 
had the clock of his nativity been put back a 
century or so—an Ancient Mariner. The world 
has become a better and more comfortable place 
to live in since Seventeen Hundred odd, and so 
has the sea. Those of to-day who go down to 
it in ships take with them all sorts of land- 
comforts—electricity, steam, ice, potted meats and 


vegetables, pianos, bar-tenders, and all the rest. 


of the adjuncts of civilisation. To be sure, few 
of these things ever go before the mast; but the 
‘shellback’ has plenty of other reasons, including 
aids to comfort and safety, to thank his stars— 
to wit, the polar ones—that he is what he is 
to-day, instead of being his own ancestor, in 
the same walk of life, of a hundred years ago. 
For one thing, quarantine, irksome as it is, is 
not the dreaded and even dangerous penance 
which it formerly was. A fortnight of the 
ellow flag at the present time is considered a 
ong sentence ; in the last century, the conditions 
of public health being similar, such a confinement 
was an occurrence of exceptional clemency. In 
the wretched state of the sanitation, the very first 
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principles of which were ignored and unknown, 
the frequency and virulence of plagues were not 
to be wondered at; it is, indeed, much more 
a matter for wonder that when one of the great 
epidemics got a firm hold on any city of the Old 

orld, it ever stayed its hand till every man 
and beast had Pine» out of the filthy, narrow, 
undrained streets and squares. 

The ports of the Mediterranean were the cradles 

of the Plague, as they were the graves of its vic- 
tims. The more dirt, the more death ; and as the 
North African towns in Tripoli, Tunis, and Algiers 
took the palm for the first, they easily carried it 
off for the second also. What scenes of cruelty, 
bloodshed, disease, despair, and, to end all, of 
death, must the shores and waters of that great 
inland ocean have witnessed! If you stayed at 
sea, it was ten chances to a poor precarious one 
that you fell a prey to a horde of ravening Barbary 
pirates ; if you dodged those water-rats and got 
ashore, the odds were out of all proportion that 
you fell a victim to the Black Death, and left 
oad goods and chattels to be ye er for 
etween the hungry officials of the Algerian 
Dey and the Great Turk; while your bones 
were picked clean by the kites and the dogs, for 
you were only a Feringhi and an Infidel, and 
not worth the cost of burial. Some conception 
of the widespread terror of the Plague, which 
drove men to adopt the most frantic and destruc- 
tive measures for the prevention of contagion, 
may be gathered from the log of the sloop Fawey, 
forming the appendix to Dr Dale Ingram’s His- 
torical Account of the Plagues of the World—printed 
at the Rose, for R. Baldwin, 1755. 

On the 19th of June 1753, this sloop (Isaac 
Clemens, commander) sailed from the Downs for 
Algiers. After a prosperous voyage, they sighted 
Cape Cassan on the 2d of August; but in 
consequence of light and variable winds, it was 
not until the 9th that they dropped anchor in 
‘Algier Mould.’ There were conflicting reports 
as to the presence of the Plague in the port at 
that time; Captain Clemens, however, seems to 
have been convinced, and subsequently made an 
affidavit to the effect, that there was no Plague 
in the town when he landed. Like the energetic 
man that he was, the captain lost no time in 
whipping the cargo out of his vessel ; and when 
that was done, he set his men briskly to work 
cleaning out the hold, stoning the decks, calking 
the sides, and generally getting everything ship- 
shape for taking on board the home-cargo, On 
August 21, the ballast was unloaded, and. the 
consignment of merchandise for England began 
to arrive. Some three hundred dried hides and 
bundles of skins, two hundred casks of sugar, 
and forty-four bags of canary-seed, were stowed 
under hatches by the last day of August. Most 
of the crew were told off on September 4 to go 
ashore to the merchant’s house, where they were 
employed ‘in packing the skins, bagging the 
canary-seed, and pocketing the flax and wool,’ 
which, though it sounds sufficiently felonious, 
was quite in order. ‘The same day,’ adds the 
skipper in that laboured logbook of his, ‘a 
Turkish embassador arrived from Tunis in a bil- 
lander,’ to deliver to the Beglerbeg of Algiers, half- 
king, half-pirate, the compliments and cautions 
of his suzerain, the Great Signior at Stamboul, 
lord-paramount of those seas and lands, 


‘Sept. 7. Ship’d canary-seed, 6 bags; flax, in 
bags, 10. This day an English snow and a Danish 
ship sailed for Europe.’ The ‘snow’ referred to 
was a vessel built something after the fashion of 
the brig, of Dutch derivation. From the 10th 
to the 19th of September they were busy putting 
under hatches hogsheads of wine, bags of wool, 
and skins and flax. At noon, they weighed and 
stood out to sea in their little craft, no doubt 
with a fine healthy stench on board from that 
heterogeneous cargo of hides and skins and 
wine-casks sweltering under a blaze of sunlight. 
Having only one deck to bless themselves withal, 
the crew were compelled to sleep and eat on the 
top of the canary-seed bags and the wool, and it 
is to be hoped that the rats and the fleas were 
mercifully disposed to let them alone. So light 
and shifty were the winds, that it was not before 
the end of the month, at nine in the morning, 
that the Fawey ran in and anchored in Gibraltar 
Bay. 

October 1. The product-master came on board, 
examined the vessel, and ordered a quarantine 
of six days; next day, weigh’d, and run up 
further in the bay.—5. The ship had product 
allow’d her.—6. Water’d the ship.—7. Took in 
bread, and deliver’d a bale of goods, and at noon 
weigh’d anchor and sail’d.—21. Spoke at sea with 
a snow from Dublin, bound to Cadiz.—24. Spoke 
with the Prince George, from St Christopher, bound 
for London.’ 

It appears, from the frequent soundings taken, 
that they skirted along the landward curve of 
the Bay of Biscay very cautiously and _ slow. 
The dreaded Ushant was left bearing south-and- 
by-east six leagues. On the 4th November, the 
Start was made west-by-north, and in the after- 
noon they reached Portland Roadstead. Few or 
no precautions were taken to isolate the newl 
arrived vessel; on the contrary, the townsfol 
gave her a hearty and open welcome. All the 
crew and the passengers, glad to escape from their 
stuffy malodorous quarters and stretch their legs 
ashore, turned out and landed, all ‘except Mr 
Brown,’ a passenger from Algiers, who, for some 
unexplained and inexplicable reason, preferred 
to remain behind among the hides and the skins 
and canary-seed. A liberal man, skipper Clemens 
sent on board to his steward for some choice 
Algerian wine, which he kept by him for the 
emergency of a great occasion, and generously 
treated several principal merchants of the place 
with that and with ‘almonds and other things.’ 

After a couple of days of relaxation, fresh meat 
and hospitality, they took Mr Pilot Slaughter on 
board, and stood out for Guernsey, which was the 
destination of the sloop; and here it was that 
their troubles began. As in duty bound, Captain 
Clemens went ashore and waited on the governor 
of the island, with whom, while their business 
was being despatched and the ship’s papers ex- 
hibited, he had the honour of drinking a glass 
of Frontiniac. The bill of health proving to be 
‘clean,’ no objection was made to the sloop’s 
coming into the harbour. All seemed to promise 
a prosperous ending to a prosperous and lucrative 
voyage, when, by great ill-luck, as the skipper 
was marching down town after his satisfactory 
interview with the governor, he was met by some 
self-important peremptory individual, who stopped 
him in full career, with that Frontiniac under 
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hatches below his ’longshore vest, and demanded 
who and whence he was. After an angry stare 
at this impertinent, the choleric skipper gave him 
some sort of rough answer, to the effect that he 
was Captain So-and-so, of the sloop Fawey, from 
Algiers. High words passed between them in 
the street, no doubt to the unbounded delight 
of the neighbourhood, which, after the retreat 
in dudgeon of his interpolator, would hasten to 
apprise the burly skipper of the alarming fact that 
the gentleman in black with the periwig and the 
horn spectacles was no other than His Serene 
Highness the Attorney-general of Guernsey him- 
self. The quarrel soon bore fruit of a very bitter 
kind for Clemens, At the instigation of the 
Attorney-general, a council was summoned, which, 
after a little biased deliberation, ordered the cap- 
tain to perform forty days’ quarantine in the 
Great Road. But the malice of his enemy, or 
the trepidation of the governor at the proximity 
of a vessel from a Mediterranean port, uninfected 
though that port was at the time, allowed Clemens 
no breathing-space, for by nine next morning 
orders were sent him to get under sail at once 
or the castle guns would open fire on him. 

‘It then blowing a hard gale of wind, sent 
ashore to the governor begging we might lie 
till the weather abated; which was refused. At 
eleven unmoor’d, though we had three anchors 
down.—9. Blew hard from E.§.E. with strong 
gale; ship’d several large seas, though under 
double-reefed mainsail and jib; at seven, took 
third reef in of mainsail.—12. At four in after- 
noon anchor’d in Portland Road in six fathom. 
At six, the Customs boat came on board and 
ordered us to proceed to the Muther Bank to 
perform our quarantine.’ From some cause or 
other, the occasion for which is not forthcoming 
in the log, the authorities appear to have become 
thoroughly scared about the condition of that 
sloop. Almost eight weeks had elapsed since her 
departure from Algiers, and yet no sign of sick- 
ness had visited any of the crew or passengers, 
nor was there any shadow of justification for 
the inveteracy of the authorities in condemning 
an apparently uninfected vessel to sixteen weeks’ 
quarantine, and, at the expiration of that weary 
time, in putting the finishing touch to their pro- 
ceedings by sinking the sloop with all her cargo 
on board, 

The journal of their imprisonment on the Fawey 
at the Muther Bank is one long record of the 
alternate receipt on board of coals, beer, and fresh 
beef. ‘Feb. 1. A man-of-war’s boat called along- 
side to know from whence we came, with an 
intent to press the men.’ Then followed more 
beer, coals, and beef. By the middle of that 
month it had been resolved on to scuttle and 
sink the long-suffering little craft, for which pur- 
pose the smith paid them a visit, bringing bars 
to secure the hatches with. Boatloads of iron 
ballast, more beer and more coals, followed in 
due course. The sloop was to be conveyed to 
her burial-place in the Channel by the Arundel 
man-of-war, and a brig, ‘appointed by the govern- 
ment to receive us after our sloop should be 
sunk.’ The three of them weighed anchor on 
March 6, and stood out to sea. On the next 
day but one, in forty-three fathoms of water, the 
deed was done. The topsail-yards were handed 
down, and more ballast was piled into her hull. 


‘ At eight, the commodore sent orders to hoist our 
colours as soon as we were ready for sinking. At 
nine hoisted our colours at the topping-lift ; the 
commodore came alongside, and order’d us to let 
go our anchors. We let go our best bower, and 
weered it out to the bitter end; and after that 
our small bower.’ 

That must have been a sad sight out there at 
sea on that cheerless wintry day—the doomed 
little craft with its two consorts swinging their 
masts under a northerly wind and a falling rain. 
When all was ready, the gallant captain put his 
wife into one of the brig’s boats, and his crew 
swarmed after, all of them in temporary gowns 
made of ‘ozenbrigs,’ with ‘neither shift, petticoat, 
nor cap among them ;’ for their own clothes they 
had left on board the sloop, according to orders, as 
likely to be tainted. Of these ‘ozenbrig’ garments 
they were relieved as soon as they reached the 
deck of the brig, and other more seasonable clothes 
were given to them. But it was a bitter experi- 
ence for them, sitting shivering under the wintry 
rain in the little open cockboat, watching the 
sloop gradually fill and settle in the water; and 
the wonder of it is that Mrs Clemens and Sarah, 
her maid, suffered no ill effects from that long 
exposure in their inadequate ozenbrig gowns. 
The Fawey, with her hatches battened down and 
both anchors out, was scuttled fore and aft in 
several places, and, as the water poured into her, 
she went down slowly at first, settling by the 
stern, until her decks were almost flush with 
the waves, when she popped out of sight in a 
moment, with kit nel cargo, and left nothing 
behind her but a whirling maelstrom of bubbles 
where she had gone down, ‘which was at one 
quarter past ten in the morning.’ 

Even then, the penance of that ill-starred crew 
was not at an end, for they were quarantined 
in the brig on the Muther Bank for a further 
period of sixteen days before they were permitted 
to go about their business. It would seem that 
in those good old Plague-days the mariner who 
was merely suspected of having the distemper 
on board his ship was treated with the scant 
courtesy of a felon convicted of a crime, isolated 
from his fellows, boxed up in quarantine for 
eighteen weeks, and, to cap all, the authorities, 
reckless in their cowardly fright, scuttle the vessel 
under him with all his goods on board, and turn 
him adrift to find another berth for himself where 
he may. 


MARCH WINDS. 


THE equinoctial gales that usually herald the 
stormy month of March with lion-like fierceness 
are, as a rule, of the greatest use to the agricul- 
turist. The old and trite adage, so well known, 
‘A bushel of March dust is worth a king’s ransom,’ 
has more reason in it than is at first supposed. 
Solomon says, ‘The king himself is served by 
the field ;? from which it is fair to infer that the 
king’s ransom, be it ever so costly, is a trifle com- 
pared to the state in which the fields are left by 
the weather at the end of March. ‘A dry March 
never begs its bread, and ‘March grass never 
does good,’ are the antithesis of each other ; but 
show that when, from some natural cause, early 
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March is mild and showery, there must follow 
dry nipping winds later on in the season, that 
chill the growth of the tender young fibres, 
and prevent the roots sprouting again with their 
first vigour. Therefore, the wild blustering winds, 
and sharp driving storms of rain and sleet, in the 
beginning of the month are welcome in many 
ways, and warrant the saying that when ‘ March 
comes in like a lion it goes out like a lamb’ 

People living in large towns can form little 
idea of the roarings of a March wind, though 
they often experience its destructiveness in the 
falling of old walls and stone projections, whirling 
chimney-pots and broken windows; but it is 
when one stands at the wood-side or on the pre- 
cincts of a pine-forest, in the gray duskiness of a 
March twilight, that the sullen roar of the rushing 
wind through the leafless trees can be fully heard, 
understood, and perfectly realised. William Cullen 
Bryant has a good descriptive poem on the subject, 
beginning : 

The stormy March has come at last, 
With wind, and cloud, and changing skies ; 
I hear the rushing of the blast, 
That through the snowy valley flies. 


The wildness of March storms, hissing and 
seething along the earth and hedgerows, and 
amongst the rustling dead reeds in the water- 
courses, has something weird in its fierceness ; and 
when great blasts shake the noble timber-trees 
to their roots, often laying them prostrate with 
tremendous crashes, and we stand alone in the 
gathering darkness, the young moon fitfully 
shining with watery light between the clouds, and 
on the wet stems and trunks of the trees, the 
rushing blasts driving through the vault of 
heaven, it is not a mere figure of speech to say 
that ‘March roars like a lion,’ for a hundred lions 
could not awake amongst the forest trees such 
voiceful roarings and plaintive moanings as the 
equinoctial gales of a stormy March. 

Occasionally, these storms are alternated by 
clear days of calm sunshine, which make thought- 
ful minds wonder where the winds and clouds are 
gone which a few hours previous were whirling 
all before them—gone, as if they never existed. 
In the calm of the surrounding things, one is 
tempted to walk abroad and enjoy the returning 
genial rays of the sun, and look out for the young 
buds on trees and hedgerows, and listen to the 
faint, half-developed song of the early pairing 
birds, and the baby-cries of the young lambs from 
the home-meadows, We wander down into the 
coppice and note the advent of the gray and 
greenish-yellow tassels of the catkins on osier or 
willow, that are dancing merrily in the gentle 
south-west wind, as it sweeps through the boughs 
of birch and hazel, that have still their soft 
sheaths of shining brown, enfolding the young 
budding leaves. Not for long will they be 
required, if this spring-like weather continues ; 
indeed, where the sun has shone more warmly 
in sheltered corners, many of them have alread 
fallen, leaving a flower-like tuft of downy pinkish 


green in their places. The chestnut buds have 
been ready to open their gummy outer coverings 
for some days, and are this morning folded back, 
showing the gem-like cones of vivid colour in 
their woolly cradles. 

We hear from amongst the light vaporous clouds 
floating over the tender blue sky the ‘clear keen 
joyance’ of the skylark ; and the primrose-hued 
rays of the morning sunshine light up the bright 
green and crimson buds along the hedges, gleam- 
ing on the fragile blossoms of the blackthorn, that 
are the sport of every passing breeze. The brown 
fronds of the ferns have begun to swell and take 
a look of life upon them; and just ‘under the 
brown of last year’s leaves’ is nestling a bunch 
of violets of deepest purple, filling the air with 
the ravishing sweetness of their delicious perfume. 
The aconite is in full bloom, set in its beds 
of dark-green leaves, like drops of molten gold. 
All the countless varieties of grass and herbage 
are stirred into life by the warm sunshine, and 
take beauty’ from the gentle pattering showers 
that descend suddenly from the vapoury clouds 
overhead. The drowsy bees begin to Jeave the 
hives and take short flights in the air and bustle 
about, as if trying their wings after their long 
hibernation. Bright gold and green and purple 
beetles are sunning themselves on the old wells and 
bark of trees, amongst the brown-green mosses ; the 
groundsel and chickweed just swelling into suc- 
culent morsels, for the swarms of birds that 
are flitting hither and thither in their search 
after building materials. The blue-tit has nearly 
finished her dainty feathery nest in the forked 
branches of a tree amongst the clinging ivy; 
and the vernal notes are audible for a consider- 
able distance. The ringdoves are once more coo- 
ing in the thick plantations; and the rooks are 
holding high parliament in the tops of the elms, 
swaying about on the lofty boughs with hilarious 
greetings to each other—some busied in repairing 
their nests, others taking wide sweeping flights 
over and round their ‘happy hunting-grounds,’ 
and cawing wisely upon the probable number and 
excellence of the meals to be found thereon. 

The wild arum and whitlow-grass can already 
be found in the damp patches of moss in secluded 
ditches ; and here and there the golden daffodils 
are blossoming in rich profusion— 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


Very soon the budding indications of March 
vitality will open their valves to the balmy rain, 
and softer, brighter sunshine of an April day; and 
will expand their embryo leaves of golden green 
to the songs of the many-voiced choristers that 
are making the gardens ring with music, and the 
woods and plantations re-echo their exquisite 
melody. The prismatic bow of promise will span 
the horizon, and make the saddened ‘heart leap 
up’ when the eyes ‘behold a rainbow in the 


sky.’ 

While we pursue our homeward way with 
pleasant musings through the coppice and lanes, 
our watchful ears catch a different tone in the 
western breeze, and lo! a soft, subdued, surging 
sound rises in the welkin afar off, giving a moni- 
tion in its soughing whisper of a rough whirl- 
wind of storm coming upon us, that has been 
sleeping amongst the distant hills, and is now 
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fast hasting, gathering, as it rushes through the 
valleys, all the local eddies and currents to blend 
with its greater volume, till it breaks through the 
coppice in a blustering whirlwind. 


FOUL AIR IN WELLS. 


We are constantly reading of lives lost through 
men incautiously descending wells, pits, and under- 
ground passages without previously taking the 
trouble to ascertain whether the air in them be 
fit to support life or not. Any air that will not 
support combustion is unfit for respiration ; no 
animal or human being can live in it. It is this 
kind of air, or more strictly gas, which, escaping 
through the cracks and crannies in the sides of 
disused wells, or proceeding from the decay of 
organic matter, accumulates at their bottom a 
ponderous, suffocating mass, known as carbonic 
acid gas, and called by miners choke-damp. 

The practice of letting down a naked lighted 
candle to test the purity or otherwise of the air 
below is pregnant with danger, since the gas may 
be of an inflammable nature. The candle should 
in all cases be securely caged in fine wire-gauze, 
on the principle of the Davy safety lamp. If it 
continue to burn, the air is wholesome ; if it be 
extinguished, it is not. Some years ago, a gang 
of workmen were employed in cleaning a large 
vault in Arlington Street, and discovering a 
spring of water, one of them put down a lighted 
candle to take a fuller view of it, when the foul 
air took fire, and was with difficulty extinguished. 
In August 1770, a dreadful accident happened at 
Sir James Lowther’s colliery at Seaton. Some 
foul air was suspected to be in the pit; and the 
men, not being permitted to go down, let down 
a candle in an ordinary lantern, which set fire 
to the air, which exploded with such a violent 
report as to be heard at Cockermouth, six miles 
distant. Three men were killed on the spot and 
many others seriously injured. (This was due to 
the presence of carburetted hydrogen—that is, 
firedamp—and is only given as an example of the 
necessity of taking every precaution.) 

The various means of clearing out the impure 
air are very simple. One plan—though we do 
not recommend it—is to let down an iron pot con- 
taining a few ounces of gunpowder, and then to 
toss a shovelful of live coals after it, some of 
which are sure to fall into the pot, and the 
consequent explosion will effectually dispel the 
noxious vapours. Another and a better method, 
common among professional well-sinkers, is to 
lower buckets containing fresh-slaked lime before 
they attempt to descend, because, if carbonic acid 
be present, the lime will absorb it, to form car- 
bonate of lime. The drawback to this is, that 
the combination of bodies always takes place in 
certain fixed and definite proportions, so that a 
certain quantity of lime will absorb only a certain 
quantity of gas, and we cannot tell when all the 
carbonic acid has been absorbed. 

A more satisfactory way is to pump it out, for, 
being more than half as heavy again as the atmo- 
sphere, it will, though invisible, flow through it 
like water. Its presence can, however, be detected 
by its pungent odour. But the best plan is to 
drive it out by pure air. Procure a pair of smith’s 
bellows and a leathern tube, such as the hose of a 
fire-engine ; fix one end of the tube closely to the 


nose of the bellows, and throw the other into the 
well, so as to reach within a foot of the bottom. 
Half an hour’s blowing will cleanse the foulest 
pit ; and where, before, a lighted candle would 
ave been extinguished at a short distance from 
the top, it will now burn brightly at the bottom 
of the well. But we must bear in mind that, 
should the flame become at all dim, it will be 
unsafe to descend, for experience has shown that 
combustion may continue for some time in an 
atmosphere dangerously charged with carbonic 
acid, and that air containing only one-twelfth 
of its volume of this deadly gas causes suffoca- 
tion. 


TO SPRING. 
A SICK GIRL’S INVOCATION. 


Come forth, most beauteous Maid, 
Nor let me yearn in vain ; 
I am so young to droop and fade, 
Oh, lead me from this bed of pain. 
Bear me to sunny bowers 
Where happy song-birds sing ; 
Crown me with fresh young leaves and flowers, 
And I will bless thee, lovely Spring. 


A form of beauty, stand 
Beside my little bed ; 

Hang round my neck with thy fair hand 
A chain of daisies, white and red. 

From these poor fevered lips, 
The bitter draught, oh, fling! 

I’ll drink the dew the wild-rose sips, 
From thy bright goblet, generous Spring. 


For that blest draught, I know, 
Hath caught its changeful hue 
From hawthorn buds that sweetly blow, 
Fair cowslip bells, and violets blue. 
It thrills poor drooping hearts, 
And bids slow pulses sing ; 
To fainting souls new life imparts. 
Come, let me drink, thou balmy Spring. 


When merry sunbeams play 
Upon these cheerless walls, 
I hear in valleys far away 
The tinkling of the waterfalls. 
I hear once more the lark, 
And see his fluttering wing ; 
Then search all vainly in the dark 
For thy dear blossoms, bounteous Spring, 


Though wagons, all day long, 
Go rumbling down the street, 
I hear the distant river's song, 
I hear the merry lambkins bleat, 
A happy child once more, 
In leafy boughs I swing. 
Ah, life is sweet, and pain is o’er ; 
Thy breath doth heal me, heavenly Spring. 
Fanny Forrester, 
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